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McCOLVIN IN AUSTRALIA 


A DISCUSSION 





R. N. O'Reilly 





THERE IS NO MORE ELOQUENT ADVOCATE of free public libra- 
ries than L. R. McColvin, Librarian of the City of West- 
minster. Those who heard him last year in New Zealand 
will find in his report! on Australian libraries the same 
assured, friendly statement of the ideals of the library move- 
ment which delighted them then. McColvin is also the 


1 McColvin, Lionel R. Public Libraries in Australia. Melbourne 
University Press, for Australian Council for Educational Research, 
1947. 120p., paper, 5s. 
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visionary who, as Honorary Secretary of the Library Associa- 
tion, persistently presents to conservative librarians and lib- 
rary authorities a picture of a Republic of librarianship in 
which, through the magic of State aid, the whole resources 
of the world of print are available to all men everywhere. 
With Australia for a clean and large canvas, McColvin is 
able to draw the same picture, only more boldly. 

However, the report has some less attractive features. In 
the first place, his description of Australian libraries is not 
very intimate and is devoid of history. In the second, he 
reveals in certain of his recommendations a strange lack of 
acquaintance with the instruments and practical require- 
ments of the type of librarianship he advocates. It is as if, 
in the event, English conservatism is too much for his vision. 
In the discussion which follows, his vision is to be applauded, 
and the whole armoury of accompanying ideas which will be 
used for a long time to come in New Zealand's library pub- 
licity. But I also want to challenge those strange recom- 
mendations. For it was a New Zealand librarian? who first 
made the slogan: To all the people everywhere, all the books, 
and New Zealand is already doing some translation of that 
slogan into library procedure. 


McColvin’s Approach 


The report was prepared ‘ at the request of the Australian 
Commonwealth and State Governments’ and is ‘ based upon 
things seen and information gathered during a visit 
from November, 1946, until February, 1947". (Foreword.) 
It is in three parts: I—The General Background, Il—The 
Present Position in Australia, III—Programme. 

Part I gives McColvin’s basic philosophy, describes the 
general pattern of Anglo-American librarianship and states 
four principles of public library service. These are that 
public libraries should be free, should provide a practically 
unlimited range of material, should be nation-wide in cover- 
age, and must be efficient. In connection with the principle 
of freeness he points out that ‘those who cannot afford to 
pay [subscriptions] are deprived of the use of the library. 
It is immaterial to the argument whether these people are 
few or many’. (Page 6.) His philosophy, too, is splendidly 
stated. We need public libraries: for the dissemination of 


2A. G. W. Dunningham, City Librarian, Dunedin. 
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scientific knowledge; for keeping a political democracy in- 
formed and enlightened; for increasing the economic efl- 
ciency of the individual; for his cultural development. ‘ Be- 
cause of their wide range and infinite adaptability, because 
from the world of books each man may choose those best 
suited to meet his own requirements and inclinations, and 
because each man, given the opportunity, will choose dif- 
ferently, libraries are the finest means available for the pre- 
servation . . . of the individual in a modern world . . . full 
of standardising influences’. Further, says McColvin, ‘ the 
utilisation of knowledge is a competitive process . . . The 
people of Australia cannot afford to do without the best 
possible system for the dissemination and utilisation of 
books’. (Pages 3—4.) 

This Part concludes with a sort of master-plan, entitled 
‘The General Structure of Library Service’, in which Mc- 
Colvin’s vision is fully revealed. It provides a link-up of 
different kinds of libraries dependent upon a strong central 
organization, giving unified service over a wide and self- 
sufficient area which, in Australia, would be the State. Part 


I is McColvin the advocate, the visionary, McColvin at his 
best. 


Australia and New Zealand 

In his survey of the present position McColvin gives us 
no historical introduction beyond that involved in acknow- 
ledging certain individuals and institutions, and he treats 
separately each type of service—central reference services, 
metropolitan central lending services, branch and suburban 
services in the metropolitan cities, and so on. As a result, 
no clear picture of the general set-up emerges. This general 
set-up is, however, so different from our own that it seems 
desirable to insert here a short description of the develop- 
ment of Australian libraries culled largely from other 
sources.® 


3 Apart from the Munn-Pitt report, which McColvin does not super- 
sede, as a picture of Australian Library provision, my main sources 
were: (a) Riverina Regional Library Conference, Griffith, May 
9—11, 1947. [Proceedings, ete] Library Service in New South 
Wales: a Statement of Progress and Problems prepared for the 
Conference. (Cyclostyled). (b) Remington, G. C. and Metcalfe, J. 
The Free Library Movement, 1935—1945. Sydney, New Century, 
1945. (Pamphlet). For these and other useful material I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr John Metcalfe who, however, has 
not been consulted over this statement of mine. 
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The main difference between Australia and New Zealand 
is that the municipalities in Australiat have rarely been 
library authorities, while in New Zealand they generally have 
been. In Australia the provision of lending services was 
left to the ‘Institutes’ and ‘Schools of Art’,5 while the 
provision of reference services was left to the States. To 
add to the difficulties, these State reference libraries, which 
were separate from the various legislative reference libraries, 
were called ‘ Public Libraries’, e.g. Public Library of New 
South Wales, Public Library of Victoria, to name the two 
outstanding libraries in Australia. In New Zealand the 
municipalities provided both lending and reference services, 
or made the gestures towards them required by law. The 
main similarity between the two countries was the subscrip- 
tion basis of finance for lending services. 

The most important event in the library history of both 
countries was the visit under Carnegie auspices of Ralph 
Munn, Librarian of the Pittsburg Public Libraries, in 1934 
and the publication of the twin reports® with their indict- 
ment of the subscription system. In New Zealand this led 
to a resuscitation and reconstituting of the N.Z.L.A. and a 
programme devoted largely towards the conversion of muni- 
cipal libraries from the subscription to the free basis, a 
programme for which the assistance of a State library ser- 
vice was obtained in 1938 and which has slowly but sub- 
stantially moved towards its goal. In Australia an Austra- 
lian Library Association which had flourished about 1900, 
and which was resuscitated from 1928 to 1934, but whose 
main strength came from Institutes in South Australia and 
Victoria, was virtually demolished by the report though it 
survived in one branch, the Victorian Library Association. 
But in New South Wales a new organization was created in 
1935, the Free Library Movement, whose objectives carefully 
disclaimed any intention to set up libraries or to promote 


4 Sydney is a notable exception. 

5 The terms are interchangeable, ‘School of Art’ being used more 
in N.S.W. and Queensland, ‘Institute’ elsewhere. The plane of 
library service given was typified by Munn’s reference to the 
‘ librarian-billiard-marker-caretaker ’ in whose charge the Institute 
is likely to be. 

6 (a) Munn, R. and Barr, J. New Zealand Libraries. Christchurch, 
Libraries Association of New Zealand, 1934.. (b) Munn, R. and 
Pitt, E. R. Australian Libraries. Melbourne, Australian Council 
for Educational Research, 1935. 
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more voluntary library organizations; instead, it aimed to 
get local bodies to set up free public libraries and State aid 
to enable them to do so. As a result, the N.S.W. State gov- 
ernment set up a Libraries Advisory Committee in 1937 
which brought down its report and obtained the legislation 
of the Libraries Act of New South Wales in 1939. This 
Act, which was not operated, owing to war, until 1944, made 
provision for monetary subsidies to public libraries run by 
local bodies, financed from rates, and giving an effective free 
service of books of a literary, informative, and educational 
nature, and set up a Library Board to implement its pro- 
visions. In the meantime, in 1938, the Australian Institute 
of Librarians was formed, whose prime mover was Mr John 
Metcalfe, now Principal Librarian, Public Library of New 
South Wales. It differs from the N.Z.L.A. in being purely 
a body of librarians, i.e. without our institutional and asso- 
ciate members. It has been mainly concerned with improv- 
ing and regularizing the status of librarians. In 1939 the 
Public Library of New South Wales instituted a school of 
librarianship. Since the coming into operation of the Act 
in 1944, sixty-one councils in N.S.W. have adopted it, of 
whom forty-eight are now operating libraries.’ 

The second State manifesting keen library activity is Tas- 
mania, which was near the bottom of the list in the Munn- 
Pitt report. As a result of a missionary venture of the Free 
Library Movement from N.S.W., a local movement devel- 
oped. The government obtained the services of the Common- 
wealth Librarian, Mr Kenneth Binns, for a survey, and his re- 
port resulted in the Tasmanian Libraries Act of 1943 which 
provides for aid to councils in a flexible system of alternatives 
—cash, or books, or both; or a State-run local library upon 
terms mutually agreed on. The same mushroom-like growth 
of free public libraries, seen in N.S.W., has resulted in Tas- 
mania. It will be observed that in both these States the old 
Institute libraries have been by-passed, so that the problem 
is not one of converting subscription libraries to free lib- 
raries, as in New Zealand, but of starting new free libraries 
under local public authorities. 

Victoria is notable mainly for an excellent State library, 
but it has also passed its Libraries Act, 1946. In South 


7 Figures as at the time of Riverina Regional Conference, May, 1947, 
op cit. 
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Australia the Institutes are so powerful that they maintain 
a strong Institutes Association through which a service of 
supplementary books is provided to affiliated libraries with 
State assistance. But the State also recognizes its own State 
Libraries Board which runs a free lending department 
through the State Library in Adelaide. Neither Western 
Australia nor Queensland seems to have been very prodigal 
in its library provision. 

It is obvious that once Australia is fairly resolved to bring 
her resources to bear on the problem of library provision 
she will soon outstrip New Zealand. 


McColvin’s Survey of Australia 

How does the McColvin survey compare with that of 
Munn and Pitt? It seems to me that he does not succeed 
as they did in adopting the Australian perspective, in seeing 
the problem from the viewpoint of those who will be in- 
volved in the new decisions. He is friendly—no one seems 
less likely to provoke wrath in those he criticizes—but he is 
always the visiting expert. Nevertheless, there are some 
lively and interesting passages in the survey which comprises 
most, but not all, of Part II of his report. The best section 
is that on country library service. About the Institute sys- 
tem, to which Munn gave a shamefaced and temporary in- 
dulgence, McColvin says: * Is Munn right when he says that 
“it is almost universally accepted as adequate to the need "’? 
I do not think he is. On the contrary most people do not 
accept it as good enough even to be used... To the 
younger generation, to the serious reader of whatever age, 
it must seem not only inadequate but as much a relic of a 
bygone age as any over-crowded cemetery ... Get rid of 
it as quickly and peaceably as possible’. (Page 31.) 

McColvin discusses at length the situation in N.S.W. since 
the operation of the Act, and draws some important lessons 
from it. The most serious defect is the limit to the State 
subsidy which, in effect if not in law, puts a brake on the 
amounts local bodies are prepared to raise. The total joint 
expenditure, as a result, seldom exceeds 2s., which, in New 
Zealand, is recognized as the minimum local body contribu- 
tion. One of the most interesting lessons drawn by Mc- 
Colvin is that new libraries should not open until they have 
adequate stock to do the job properly. He would remedy 
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this by having the State supply initial stock by way of gift, 
or loan, or hire, or sale, or of a combination of these means. 
He also makes it clear that the expansion in N.S.W. has ex- 
ceeded the available resources both of trained librarians and 
of a strong central administration. These same weaknesses 
are noted in Tasmania, whose flexible plan of subsidies by 
money or services or both has no upper limit, and is com- 
mended by McColvin. The Tasmanian scheme is, however, 
very poorly financed, with too low a minimum. 

It is worth adding here that McColvin’s advice has been 
responded to very quickly in N.S.W. where the Riverina 
Regional Conference® decided last May to seek a change in 
the State subsidy plan so as to raise the effective joint con- 
tribution of State and local body from 2s. to 6s. or 7s. That 
such a step can be so readily contemplated by a gathering 
of local body and State representatives is a good measure 
of what has been achieved on the basis of the earlier report. 


Cataloguing—Discarding—Pay Collections 


The final section of Part II, headed * Miscellaneous Mat- 
ters ', is less a contribution to a survey of * The Present Posi- 
tion in Australia’ than a set of suggestions for the future 
that are not sufficiently central for the ‘ Programme’ that is 
Part III. This miscellany is really fascinating. 

First, there is a discussion of co-operation and union cata- 
loguing—he has some sensible things to say to us here. For 
example: ‘Where the large units in an area are few it is, 
in the long run, cheaper to refer to. . . three or four library 
catalogues than to try to amalgamate them, with others, into 
one union list.’ On central cataloguing—and he is a keen 
advocate of this—he takes up the very progressive idea that 
since no service point is self-sufficient it is not enough for it 
merely to know its own holdings—it must know the whole 
range available to it. But now follows a truly Icarean flight. 
‘ The ideal, of course, is an international catalogue of books 
in the English language, comprising a comprehensive series 
of basic lists, kept up to date by regular monthly supple- 
ments, cumulated annually and incorporated in the main 
sequence from time to time. . . It is therefore to be hoped 
that the Library Association, A.L.A., the A.I.L. and the other 
associations involved will soon appoint a joint committee 


8 op. cit. 





to consider and implement a scheme of this kind’. Will not 
the C.B.1. serve? 

This surprising piece is followed by some refreshing things 
about such neglected topics as discarding, binding, and up- 
to-date issue methods. On discarding he says‘. . . though 
copies of most books should be kept at suitable depositories, 
the average library should contain nothing that is not likely 
to be used’. It is a lesson not yet learned in a hundred 
New Zealand libraries. ‘ Arrays of junk discredit the insti- 
tutions, branding them out-of-date, and deter readers’. 

The section concludes with a vigorous attack on rental 
collections, under the heading ‘ Charges for Fiction’. Mc- 
Colvin lists no fewer than seven reasons for not charging. 
and this is material enough for another article—I can't do 
justice to them here. Indeed, I can myself point out that 
rental collections are in fact used by those libraries not con- 
cerned to develop a free service of serious and useful books, 
so as to evade their responsibility for free service and to 
reduce it to a miserable charity. If librarians and library 
authorities can’t be made to see that such a service is both 
necessary to a civilized community and impossible to pro- 
vide on a commercial basis, there is nothing more that can 
be said. But for librarians and library authorities really 
concerned to develop their free service in worthwhile books 
to the full, the pay collection is the best means to that end. 
I won't go into McColvin’s arguments as to the * harmless- 
ness’ of detectives, romances, and westerns, but I will point 
out that (1) they are not worthy of promoting as are sorts 
of reading suggested in his Part I to justify the expenditure 
of public moneys, (2) there is no limit to the demand for 
this grade of reading on a free basis, (3) their free provision 
actively undermines habits of good reading, (4) an adequate 
commercial service is already provided outside the library. 
The proper objective of the rental collection, then, is two- 
fold (a) to maximize the public moneys that can be devoted 
to building up the free service, and (b) to put the provision 
of sub-standard material on an efficient basis so that the 
demand can be held and met. I quite agree with McColvin 
that ‘good novels have educational and cultural value’, 
but deduce from this that Australia might use, or adapt to 
her use, the lists of standard and rental collection authors 
promulgated for the assistance of librarians by the N.Z.L.A. 
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Fiction Committee. 


Programme for Australia 

Part III comprises McColvin’s Programme for library 
development in Australia. It picks up the threads of Part I 
and elaborates his plan for integrating library services on 
State-wide bases. This elaboration is not as succinct as the 
first part of the report, but the main points would seem to 
be as follows: The State should subsidize libraries so that 
each would, on the whole, share costs equally, but the sub- 
sidy should be alternatively in services or in money, as in 
Tasmania (smaller libraries getting books, larger ones cash, 
some both cash and books), and there should be no upper 
limit. This is, however, not to be a straight out subsidy 
on local moneys raised. Local authorities should be res- 
ponsible for local costs other than books, the State for its 
own administrative costs and the costs of regional services. 
so that it would appear that the only direct equation of {1 
for {1 is for the local book fund. Large libraries, since they 
spend relatively less on books than on other library costs, 
should have a compensatory amount added to their book 
subsidy. This seems a little like gilding the lily, since, in 
general, the larger libraries tend to be better financed. On 
the other hand, poor authorities also get special extra help. 
The minimum joint contribution recommended by Mr Mc- 
Colvin is 2s., apparently because he believes public opinion 
would be scared by a higher figure. He stresses, of course, 
that it must not be regarded as a maximum, but legal 
minima, we know, tend to be practical maxima. I should 
say on New Zealand experience that 2s. is much too low and 
that if a higher figure, say 4s. or 5s., retarded somewhat the 
tempo of development, this would correct some of the ills 
of too rapid expansion noted in N.S.W. and Tasmania and 
ensure a more reasonable standard of service. The delibera- 
tions of the Riverina Regional Conference® also suggest 
Australia is already able to think coolly about higher minima. 

The administrative technique of State Library Boards is 
recommended by McColvin as if it were axiomatic: ‘It is 
unnecessary to say that the kind of library development en- 
visaged in this report implies the existence in each State of 
a Library Board—appointed by and responsible to the State 
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government—a Board which shall at one and the same time 
administer the State's library programme and present to the 
State government the needs and aspirations of local authori- 
ties". Australia seems to be pretty well committed already 
to the Board principle, but I do not think the thing should 
be so much taken for granted. The New Zealand plan is 
to have a government department (National Library Ser- 
vice), entirely staffed with librarians, ‘administer the State's 
library programme’, while a strong Library Association 
‘ presents to the . . . government the needs and aspirations 
of the local authorities’. The possibility of a conflict be- 
tween the two prescribed functions of the Board is nowhere 
recognized in Australia. 


The reason for this is, I suggest, that at present ‘ the 
State’s library programme ’ is seen only in its initial, expand- 
ing stage. As this stage is succeeded by one of settled annual 
budgets, however, and the impetus starts to flow back from 
the localities till their ‘needs and aspirations’ become the 
major business of the Board, then ‘the State’s library pro- 
gramme’ could and inevitably would at times conflict with 
them, loyalties would be divided, the game of passing the 
buck come into its own. This, it seems to me, is the way 


of all Boards not responsible for the finding of their own 
funds. 


The rest of McColvin’s Programme consists in a treat- 
ment of the different divisions of library service—how central 
reference services can be best provided along with lending 
services in light of the existence of the monumental State 
libraries; how central lending services can be maintained 
to give free service to all residents in the greater city area 
(Greater Sydney, for example, has over fifty independent 
local government authorities); how suburban library service 
can be integrated with the central service where there are 
separate suburban boroughs, and so on. McColvin’s dis- 
cussion of these problems is good, in part because England 
has achieved some good solutions of similar problems. In 
London twenty-nine independent metropolitan boroughs 
have agreed to complete inter-availability of borrowers’ 
tickets. McColvin, of course, postulates State aid here as 
elsewhere; but I should have liked to see him expand this 
point more fully, showing what expenditure the State should 
be responsible for. The problems, I suggest, are the same as 
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for regional groupings. 

On the subject of country library service McColvin is con- 
tent to raise questions rather than to settle them: co-opera- 
tion and amalgamation of small local authorities, the res- 
ponsibilities for regional service as between State and local 
bodies, technique of bulk loans. New Zealand's loan col- 
lection system comes in for a boost, but some of our other 
solutions of the problem of getting books into the outbacks 
have eluded him. For example, the presentation to local 
librarians of an extensive range of well selected books from 
which they can exchange any or all of their previous quota 
of circulating stock; the subject request that cuts through 
the tangle of catalogue consultation at small libraries and 
provides from headquarters several books most likely to 
meet the need—these are well tested things that Australia 
might well adopt. 


A1.L.—Federal Aid—Library Schools 

Following his Programme proper, McColvin appends three 
interesting sections: proposals for extending the functions 
and the basis of membership of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians, so that it represents libraries as well as libra- 
rians; some suggestions concerning entrance to Library 
School; and Federal participation. On the first point there 
is, it seems, growing agreement in Australia. There are, 
as I have shown, historical reasons why the A.I.L. could 
not at first represent libraries, but these no longer hold in 
all States. On the question of Federal participation, too, 
McColvin sees the chance to get the Federal government 
doing three important jobs which would not conflict with 
State rights: (a) It could maintain a school of advanced 
studies; (b) It could aid a reconstituted A.I.L.; and (c) It 
could finance demonstration schemes in co-operation with 
the States, e.g. for regional co-ordination. This latter idea 
follows the recent A.L.A. request to the U.S. Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In discussing library school prerequisites, McColvin shows 
that there are two systems of library school entrance, one 
English the other American. The English system is to 
select candidates from library juniors with at least one year’s 
work behind them and either Matriculation or Higher Leav- 
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ing, but normally no degree. The American system is to 
select from university graduates, normally without previous 
library training. McColvin advocates the English system 
without discussing the ‘ advantages and disadvantages. This 
is not the place to discuss and assess them’. He grounds his 
case instead on the alleged impossibility of obtaining sufh- 
cient suitable graduates because (a) Australia has not 
America’s proportion of graduates, (b) Australian libraries 
offer much lower rewards than either English or American 
ones. 

New Zealand's experience on both these points is, how- 
ever, more relevant to Australian conditions than is that 
of either of the countries cited. First, there are sufficient 
suitable graduates. McColvin knows of and commends the 
New Zealand system of paying students and dependents. 
That is a solution well within Australian compass. Second, 
the students are prepared, in the meantime, to put up with 
inadequate rewards (most of the graduates of the first two 
classes of the N.Z. Library School could be earning higher 
salaries outside library service). This is because there is 
a reasonable prospect of library expansion, and they them- 
selves are likely to assist in directing it. Better salaries will 
come as qualified librarians earn respect for themselves and 
status for their profession. 


But there is another advantage in confining professional 
library training to university graduates that McColvin 
doesn’t mention. It is simply that anyone taking seriously 
the McColvin vision of library service—the organization of 
the whole range of books to bring its benefits to everybody 
—knows quite well that abilities of a very high order are 
required or the whole edifice becomes pretentious and even 
charlatan. In the field of administration alone, any Austra- 
lian library worthy of the name would require men of 
highest educational attainments. In a word, librarianship 
is a profession and requires the qualifications usual to pro- 
fessions. It may, of course, also be true that Australia needs 
to school the higher grades of non-professional library assis- 
tants, but this is a separate question. The training of pro- 
fessionals cannot be left till the service is consolidated at a 
sub-professional level. 
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Implications for New Zealand? 


It will be appropriate to finish by touching on a point of 
especial interest to New Zealand. How does New Zealand's 
scheme of State aid through the National Library Service 
compare with the McColvin scheme and its equal subsidy 
basis? It seems clear that our total State aid does not equal 
our total local library expenditure, and the four main cities 
receive no substantial benefit. 

The problems facing New Zealand and Australia are, how- 
ever, quite different. Australia has the problem of provid- 
ing completely new libraries in big towns and small, while 
New Zealand's task has been the resuscitating of a library 
system whose smallest members were the most nearly dead. 
The policy of New Zealand's Country Library Service has 
always been based on the population served and not on the 
budget raised. Gradually the limit has been raised till at 
present boroughs not exceeding 15,000 are eligible for aid 
on ‘going free’, and now the larger towns and boroughs 
except the main cities may receive loan collections, request 
service, and seconded staff if they comply with the conditions. 
The question is mainly one of priorities; whether it will ever 
be anything other than priorities has not been clarified be- 
cause it has not yet been raised. The four cities may get 
aid for specific things not yet undertaken or which it would 
be very hard for them to do adequately—regional service, 
service to suburban boroughs or even branches, children’s 
service. At the present time this sort of aid seems prefer- 
able to a straight out cheque for purposes unspecified. State 
aid as a motivator for higher standards. Will there ever be 
an end to that? 


To all the people, all the books. Some job. 








IY POGRAPIEDY 
and the fu eecuce 


D. J. M. Glover 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET is an uncompromising sort of thing. 
It is a series of symbols that have now lost any pictorial sig- 
nificance they may once have originated from. ‘A’ is no 
longer an ox’s head—inverted, for some reason never clear 
to me. It has developed a quality of ‘ A’-ness. Within all 
the variations brought about by the use of different tools or 
media, there must remain the central and recognisable form 
of “A’. The sculptor, the calligrapher, the artist with a 
brush, the teacher with chalk on a blackboard, the boy 
trying his knife on the bark of a tree—each will impart some 
subtle difference to the form of the letter; but each starts 
off with the same basic concept of its form. 

The relation of this to printing types lies in the fact that 
the immediate form of alphabet which influenced printing 
type designers was, in the fifteenth century, handwriting. 

It appears that in Gutenberg’s time there were several 
hands in European use—several forms of gothic, distinguished 
by national peculiarities, and a humanistic hand in use in 
Italy. This last hand, an extremely beautiful one, was a 
revival of ninth century Caroline script carried out by a 
brilliant school of calligraphers. As printing spread south 
to the home of the Renaissance, the gothic or black-lette1 
alphabet became modified by the humanistic school. Black- 
letter retained its hold (in formal fraktur or the informal 
schwabacher) in Germany and the Low Countries, and in 
England; but the work of Jenson and Aldus in Venice soon 
influenced French printers. With the new scholarship the 
new typography spread northward, and the development of 
the roman alphabet as we know it passed into the hands of 
such capable printers and punch-cutters as Estienne, Simon 
de Colines, Geoffrey Tory and Garamond. (Incidentally, 
it was Aldus who first used italic type, which, because of its 
closer ‘set’ proved very suitable for cheap texts of the 
classics.) 
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These Frenchmen had left their mark on what we call 
‘old face’ types by 1550. The seventeenth century saw the 
initiative in type-founding pass to the Dutch—the names of 
Plantin, the Elzevirs and Christopher van Dyck are memor- 
able ones—and it was from Dutch sources (the Voskens 
brothers) that Bishop Fell got the types still in use at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. When William Caslon began to 
cut punches in England it was Dutch types that he took as 
his model. 

The ‘ modern’ letter, though implicit in some early manu- 
scripts, seems to have been first used as the romain du roi 
Charles XIV, cut 1690-1720. It shows a sharper contrast 
between thick and thin strokes, a rather more condensed 


form of letter, and a flat, unbracketed serif of hairline weight. 
? 


Poliphilus, roughly contemporary with Aldine types 


Garamond is a later French derivation, cut circa 1550 
Caslon Old Face, not at its best on smooth modern papers 
Baskerville flows evenly, roundly. Italic is calligraphic 


Now a modern. Bodoni, upright as a puritan’s piano 
prig 


Though this face was under royal protection and copyright 
for the exclusive use of the office of the Louvre, it was soon 
copied, first by Fournier-le-jeune in 1742, then by Fleish- 
man, Bodoni and the Firmins. The last two were closely 
influenced by the designs of Baskerville, an ex-writing-master. 

Baskerville is really a transitional face. It has some ele- 
ments of old face, some of modern. Certainly it is a rounder, 
more regular face than any that preceded it; but the emphasis 
of its thicks and thins is not strictly vertical, nor yet over- 
pronounced. The serifs are old face. The difference is 
readily apparent when it is compared with Bodoni. 

Modern faces, some good, but all with a progressive ten- 
dency towards dullness, soon ousted Old Face. Perhaps there 
Was just a reaction against what had become too familiar, 
perhaps the great improvements in paper-making, inks, and 
type-founding led essentially to more precise and regular 
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type designs. Baskerville, with his hot-pressed paper, was 
accused of imparting a blinding glitter to the page, so start- 
ling were his improvements in presswork. (But part of it 
may have been due to the use of new type: Mrs Baskerville 
records that he would cast entirely new type for each new 
book.) 

The designers of the modern face overlooked one thing, 
however. They did not realize that the human eye is a way- 
ward instrument, and not, in Mr Weller’s words, ‘a pair o’ 
patent double million magnifyin’ gas-microscopes of hextra 
power. 

The consensus of expert opinion is that a too regular face 
is tiring to the eye. Mid-nineteenth century books certainly 
look dull, in spite of the high level of their technical 
achievements; whereas the indefinable waywardness of Ogd 
Face seems to act as a lure to the reader. Modern Face, of 
course, need not be ugly: there are many very attractive 
moderns that have been cast during this century, and their 
use can be most effective in specialised typography. Yet | 
cannot help feeling that many of the most striking moderns 
have a self-conscious air about them. They are conscious 
of the New Look—of being well-turned out, with every curl 
in place. 


Perpetua, in which these few lines are set, is a good exam- 
ple of a modern face which can stand comparison with older 
types. Designed in 1929, it is based on the inscriptional letter 
Gill had brought to such perfection on stone. Contrasted (in 
12 point) with the 11 point Baskerville of the rest of the page, 
it shows up as a sharp and delicate type, admirable for many 
purposes and most papers, but, possibly, too precisely beauti- 
ful to be really unobtrusive. 


It is just this quality of artlessness that distinguishes Old 
Face. To the reader, the type that draws attention to itself 
cannot but be irritating. The good type is the unobtrusive 
type (like the most expensive clothes). It has no ‘ eye- 
catching * eccentricities of design, and it does not flaunt itself 
under our spectacles for vanity’s sake. 

But there is a time and a place for all types. A book of 
poems, or a small collection of essays, may appear to great 
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advantage in Electra, or Romulus, or the revived Walbaum. 
But they would not (to my mind) be good choices for a 
popular magazine. Yet Caslon, most magnificent of Old 
Faces, would not do either, especially in its smaller sizes, on 
the smooth machine-finished papers of today. And _ these 
facts, I think, account for the present wide popularity of 
Baskerville. Baskerville is a good suit of clothes. Not too 
flippant for a funeral, it will do for a wedding as well. The 
hook of poems or the stone fruitgrowers’ annual report— 
Baskerville has a quality of inevitable rightness on any 
occasion and on any paper. It’s a working face. - 

The same can certainly be said of the best Old Faces, pro- 
vided they are on a paper more or less the same as they were 
designed for. A surprising number of novels are set in 
Garamond, and Caslon has always been a first choice for 
the good typographer. Bembo I have lost enthusiasm for, 
except On wove papers. On art paper or even offset cart- 
ridge it is so brilliant that it is positively dangerous. It 
glitters like snow peaks rising out of the sea. It is not an 
all-purpose type, and my impression is that in these circum- 
stances it is not comfortable reading for very long at a time. 

Type depends almost entirely on the skill of the user. I 
started off this article with a short and sketchy account of 
how our types evolved. How they are used is another matter: 
it is certain that a poor type well used can be better than 
a good one misused. There are many technicalities in typo- 
graphical practice it would be dull to go into here; and my 
personal preferences, without space to justify them, may be 
equally beside the point. The one thing I have hoped to 
make clear is that the flashy, the exciting type does not 
necessarily make the best book. Librarians especially must 
beware of books that are meretricious or too deliberately 
passed off as ‘ fine’. In Santayana’s words, * Fidelity to tradi- 
tion, I am confident, has and will have its rewards.’ 


Some books for further reference: 


Updike, D.B. Printing types, their history, forms and use. 
Gill, Eric. Typography. 

Morison, Stanley. First principles of typography. 

Jackson, Holbrook. The printing of books. 

Aldis, Harry G. The printed book. 

Meynell, Francis. English printed books. 
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PERSONAL 


THE APPOINTMENT of Miss Nora Bateson as Acting Director 
of the Library School was announced by the Minister of 
Fducation (Mr T. H. McCombs) on 27th January. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


1947 GRADUATES 








THE TWENTY-FIVE STUDENTS WHO HAD BEEN ACCEPTED for the 
1947 professional course of the Library School graduated 
on 28th November, 1947. Twenty-one of them received 
the Diploma and four the Certificate of the Library School. 
All the graduates are now holding positions in New Zea- 
land libraries, except one who has been sent overseas on a 
Carnegie Fellowship to study high school librarianship and 
public library work with young adults, and one who has 
been granted permission by the School to defer, for one 
academic year of study, the beginning of the three years of 


library service which each student gives an undertaking to 
do. 


The 1947 graduates, with positions now held, are: 
Andrews, Isobel M., Assistant, Catalogue Section, National 
Library Service, and Reviser, Library School; Bertram, G. B.., 
Field Librarian, National Library Service, Auckland; Bor- 
chardt, D. H., Assistant in Charge of Orders, Otago Univer- 
sity Library; Cole, J]. R., Assistant, Order Section, National 
Library Service; Colgan, W., Municipal Reference Librarian, 
Auckland; Hood, B., Assistant to the City Librarian, Wel- 
lington; Kennedy, Yolanda F., Assistant, Schools Section, 
National Library Service; Key-Jones, Joyce R. H. E., Libra- 
rian, Army Education Welfare Service, N.M.D., Auckland; 
Lang, Helen H. D., Librarian, Tauranga Public Library; 
Leatham, FE. H., Librarian, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research; *Lorimer, H. ]., Assistant Librarian, 
Country Library Service, Christchurch; McCaul, Kathleen 
M., Holder of Carnegie Fellowship; McInnes, Ruth M.. 
Bibliographer, Library School; McKay, Alison, Assistant, 
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National Library Service; Olsson, A. L., Assistant, National 
Library Service; *Palmer, Nancy V., Chief Assistant, Lower 
Hutt Municipal Library; Roth, H. O., Assistant, Catalogue 
Section, National Library Service; Savage, June R., Curator 
of Manuscripts, Alexander Turnbull L ibrary; Smith, Molly 
A., Assistant, Schools Section, National Library Service; 
Somerville, Alice D., Assistant-in-Charge, MacMillan Brown 
Collection, Canterbury University College Library; *Stringle- 
man, J. E. D., Assistant Librarian, Canterbury Public Lib- 
rary, Christchurch; *Thompson, E. W., University student 
for one academic year; Webster, Eileen, Librarian, Grey- 
mouth Public Library; Wylie, D. M., Senior Assistant, Gen- 
eral Assembly L ibrary; Zander, Channa, Assistant, Catalogue 
Section, National L ibrary Service. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOAN 


‘THE GROWTH OF INTER-LIBRARY LOAN is a guide to the extent 
to which this facility has compensated for the limited book 
and periodical stock available in New Zealand. In the 
earlier years of the scheme it was often pointed out how 
many unsatisfied queries there must be in view of the small 
number of requests received. This is in part still true, but 
the traffic has nevertheless grown to such an extent as to 
make its routines an appreciable duty in the library day. 
However, the reciprocal nature of the benefits of inter library 
loan, it is thought, will convince most libraries that the 
labour is justifiable, but, for the most efficient operation of 
the procedure, a few small points could be attended to. 
These are noted below with other current matters which 
came before the Book Resources Committee at its August 
meeting. 

The Book Resources Committee has considered the recom- 
mendation of Conference that the scope of interloan be 
reviewed and the rules liberalized as far as_ practicable. 
Council has upheld the Committee's view that the present 
rules are as liberal as is at present possible, having regard 
* Recipient of Certificate. 
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to the difficulties of staff and space. It will be recalled that 
the recommendation arose from discussion on the desirability 
of bringing standard fiction within the scope of interloan. 
It is agreed that standard fiction could be more justifiably 
sought by this means than some non-fiction at present re- 
quested, but the plain truth is that the major libraries hold- 
ing stocks from which requests could be satisfied are not for 
various good reasons in a position to cope with such fiction 
requests, apart from the resulting large increase in traffic. 
If standard fiction is genuinely required for a special purpose 
it may at present be handled through interloan provided it 
is stated as being so required on the card. 


Libraries could ensure a more prompt satisfaction of re- 
quests, if, when requesting what is obviously not an ad- 
vanced book in a subject, it could be stated that ‘ any other 
work dealing with this subject’ will suffice. To the same 
end subject requests should be as specific as possible, giving 
for example, when the information can be obtained, some 
guide as to the amount of detailed information required, 
or at what level the query may be satisfied. 

Existing rules on scope as set out in the handbook on 
library interloan exclude popular, current non-fiction. It 
is perhaps a nice point at what stage current non-fiction be- 
comes popular, but an increasing number of titles are being, 
it is thought unjustifiably, requested, in many cases before 
stocks have arrived in New Zealand. It is not the function 
of interloan to impinge on the responsibilities of the library 
in supplying this class of publication and requests for books 
published in the current year should normally be only for 
specialized works quite obviously beyond the scope of the 
requesting library to acquire. 

Libraries will in future receive interloan application cards 
with provision on the card for a statement regarding whether 
or not the book or periodical would be of use if ordered and 
available in four months. This section, which of course 
would only be used when the location of the requested item 
is unknown, has been inserted to assist National Library 
Service staff to decide whether or not the item should be 
purchased if not located in New Zealand. Broadly speaking, 
books untraced are ordered if it is considered that they 
should be in the country and in the stock of the National 
Library Service rather than the requesting library. In mar- 
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ginal cases the knowledge that the book on arrival would 
still satisfy an immediate and genuine need will be helpful. 


—A. G. BAGNALL, Secretary. 
BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEE. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Librarians honoured: All members of the Association will 
join us, we are sure, in offering sincere congratulations to 
Dr G. H. Scholefield, O.B.E., C.M.G., and Mr John Barr, 
O.B.E. on their well deserved inclusion among the recipients 
of New Year honours awarded by the King. 


Books for Germany: The attention of members is drawn 
to a circular which is being posted to them this month. It 
reproduces in part the text of a pamphlet, Books for Ger- 
many, appealing for British books to be donated to lending 
libraries in the British zone. The urgent need of books 
and the significance of a contribution by New Zealand will 
be apparent. 


United Nations libraries: A recent number of the 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries announces that a chain of 
repository libraries throughout the world is planned by the 
United Nations library service. All official documents of 
the United Nations will be available to the public at each 
of the libraries, which will eventually total about two hun- 
dred and fifteen and will include at least one library in 
each country. 


A.L.A. Presidential Address: In the course of her Presi- 
dential Address at San Francisco on 30th June, 1947, Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, President, A.L.A., spoke of the develop- 
ment which had taken place in the function of public lib- 
raries. Said Miss Rothrock: ‘The march of events during 
the past six or eight years has thrown into high relief the 
concept of the library as an instrument active in the service 
of mankind. The handmaiden idea, that the library is pri- 
marily a passive conservator of man’s cultural heritage, 
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lingers now as little more than a vestigial trace from a van- 
ished past. Events have placed on today’s libraries, as on 
other institutions concerned with education and enlighten- 
ment, a more positive responsibility for getting the insides 
of books into the minds of men’. 


BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO BRANCH 


A SUCCESSFUL MEETING was held on Tuesday, November 18, when 
fourteen members were present. It was agreed to send a suitably 
worded tribute from the Branch to Dr G. H. Scholefield on the occa- 
sion of his retirement after many years of distinguished service as 
librarian, scholar, writer, and administrator. Some time was given 
to a discussion of the report of the Fiction Committee. Particular 
reference was made to the suggestion of including certain classes of 
non-fiction with subject value in pay collections, and to the need for 
systematic reviewing by people of known qualifications. 

The meeting was addressed by Mrs H. Symmons of the Dental 
School Library on her experiences as a librarian in England—first 
in Plymouth during the nineteen-thirties and later, during the war, 
in Richmond, Surrey. The speaker gave an account of the routine 
method in English libraries and praised the high standard of classi- 
fying and cataloguing. The volume of interloan material handled 
was huge, some of it being borrowed even from overseas, and this 
service had been assisted locally by the development of the Union 
List on a regional basis. An interesting effect of the economic de- 
pression about 1935 was the largely increased borrowing of non- 
fiction by workers anxious to equip themselves for various trades. 
Mrs Symmons ended with a vivid account of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties and many new duties created by war and especially the blitz. 
Her own library in Richmond had been bombed out in November, 
1940, with a loss of 2,000 books and damage of many thousands more 
by water, but emergency services were somehow carried on and 
issues actually went up, because people read more while fire-watching. 

The final meeting of the year was held on Tuesday, December 11. 
Four members, two junior and two senior, who have recently entered 
the library profession had been invited to express their feelings about 
it, and the result was a frank and valuable discussion of motives, 
prospects, and conditions of work. The two senior members had 
found the profession as a whole congenial and satisfying and were 
glad to have had the benefit of a year at the Library School. The 
junior speakers, on the other hand, had been disheartened by inade- 
quate salaries and by two main obstacles to advancement—the lack 
of a university degree, and the difficulty of getting one and earning 
a living at the same time. In the discussion that followed some 
members expressed the opinion that the present system of training, 
particularly at the Library School, was too specialized and academic 
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to acceptable as the only door to advancement in public library 
work. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


AT A MEETING of the Palmerston North Branch held in November full 
discussions, of which reports are given below, were held on the sub- 
jects listed: 


Report of Fiction Committee: As no Branch member present had 
a first-hand acquaintance with the author list in its earlier form 
it was felt that the whole matter of notifying members of N.Z.L.A. 
publications left something to be desired. Therefore the Branch 
recommended that a list of all occasional papers, reports of commit- 
tees, and other publications of the Association should be distributed 
to members at least once a year, on lines similar to the Annual Direc- 
tory of Supplies. As an instance, there was a notice in NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 9: 219 D ’46 to the effect that a revision of the Fiction 
List should be in the hands of librarians ‘ within the next few months’. 
A question asked was whether this list had been published, or whether 
the revision of the author list in a single, alphabetical file (men- 
tioned in this report) was still the same thing. The Branch favoured 
the retention of a classified arrangement of fiction, as the list was 
primarily for the use of librarians. It was not intended to act as 
a guide to readers by indicating the special fields of specified authors. 
With regard to the proposed list of proscribed authors, it was felt 
by the Branch that such a list might serve a purpose, but the question 
was raised as to how the limits would be clearly defined. . . . The 
Branch would like to see some specified names that it was proposed 
to include in the list before making any further comment. The 
inclusion of some non-fiction items in the pay collection on the lines 
outlined in the report is supported by this Branch. 


Reviews and reviewing: The Branch decided that the commission- 
ing of reviews was the best of the alternatives listed. If the Asso- 
ciation was to make any attack on this problem at all it should be 
done in a manner worthy of itself and of the present standing which 
it enjoys in the Dominion’s cultural and educational activities. There- 
fore the suggested use of scripts of broadcast reviews, savouring of 
dealing in the second-hand market, was not favoured. New Zealand 
was not hard up for reviewers. Concerning the Library School re- 
views, the question of standard was raised . . . it was doubted whether 
Library School personnel were in a position to devote sufficient time 
to reviewing. Certain of these reviews, covering professional litera- 
ture, might be used, however. Reviewing undertaken as a branch pro- 
ject would be unsatisfactory from an administrative point of view. 
It would require closer liaison with the central organization than 
could be easily and conveniently managed, without at the same time 
causing a time lag which would be undesirable in any reviewing 
policy. The standards of reviewing would probably vary too much 
from branch to branch, also. In connection with reviews, the Branch 
expressed its disapproval of the manner in which the recent book by 
Turbott, New Zealand Bird Life, was handled. That the review, 
after having been prepared by a committee, was apparently required 
te be subjected to the Standing Executive Committee for approval 
before it could be circulated to members seemed to be an extraordin- 
arily elaborate piece of machinery . . . . Some dissatisfaction was also 
expressed with the quality of the review .. . There was no mention, 
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for instance, of any index in the book, and one was not sure whether 
there was one photograph or thirty-nine, one for each bird . . . The 
question of a separate reviewing journal arose next. It was doubted 
whether a separate journal would survive for long, as many experi- 
ments of this nature had been tried in the past by different library 
systems . . . Some fine existing journals were ideal vehicles for re- 
views ... With regard to the suggestion that a new committee be 
formed, there was some strong comment on the present number of 
committees of the Association . . . With so many apparently dormant 
committees already on the Association’s hands there seemed to be 
little, if any, justification for a new one. The Branch would not 
favour the establishment of another committee but would, instead, 
recommend the reconstitution of the present Fiction Committee to 
enable its scope to be widened to include the organization, collection, 
and dissemination of reviews, and to become a general reviewing 
committee, or else the combination of the Fiction Committee and the 
Committee for Reviewing Children’s Books into one more general 
committee for this purpose. The whole burden of the Branch’s senti- 
ment was that if anything at all was done, it should be done well. 


Proposed subscription increases: The proposed subscription in- 
creases were thoroughly discussed and the following recommendations 
and comments made ... The Branch recommends that local bodies 
or other controlling authorities have the opportunity of voicing their 
opinions on the proposal to raise institutional subscriptions. For 
the advantages received by membership it was thought that the great 
increase in subscriptions suggested for the higher income groups 
was completely out of proportion . .. The Branch is averse to the 
raising of personal subscriptions. If, however, these are to be raised, 
it recommends that the 5s., 10s., and £1 grades should be altered to 
5s., 12s. 6d., and 17s. 6d. . . . It recommends that the bulletin, NEw 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, should be made self-supporting or at least that 
the cost of production should be lessened by the inclusion of adver- 
tisements suitably on end-papers of the publication. The Branch 
recommends that the Council should review the Association’s activi- 
ties with a view to cutting down unnecessary expenditure ... The 
Branch wishes to point out that the Library Association (London) 
has maintained the same subscription rates for many years, whereas 
the N.Z.L.A. altered and raised its rates in 1940 ... The general 
tenor of the discussion was that subscriptions should not be raised 
until every alternative method of increasing revenue or decreasing 
expenditure had been examined. 

[. .. our cuts. Reason: production costs—Hon. Ed.] 
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